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The time is past when economists can be allowed to confuse sacrifice 
with expense, utility with price ; when they can treat one man's utility 
or sacrifice as equivalent to another man's, merely because the same 
quantity of money or goods or hours of work is involved. It may be 
true that Jevons's solution of the problem of value was a purely statical 
one, and that there is room for a wider " dynamic " treatment of the 
subject. But if an author seeks to secure this wider treatment by aban- 
doning rigidity of analysis, he makes a step backward instead of forward. 

Arthur T. Hadley. 



The Use and Abuse of Money. By W. Cunningham, D.D. 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1891. — umo, 219 pp. 

This is the opening volume of a series of some thirty, springing from 
experience derived in the conduct of University Extension courses and 
designed to provide better facilities for such work in the future. Dr. 
Cunningham, who was one of the pioneers in the movement sixteen 
years ago, has since become well known as an able and suggestive 
writer on English economic history. As an historian he excels in the 
exposition of the ideas and conditions of the past, but as a writer on 
general economics he seems deficient in thorough analysis. 

The real subject of the present work is " Capital in its Relation to 
Social Progress " ; but in order to " lay stress on the element of person- 
ality, " the author chose the title " The Use and Abuse of Money." The 
choice of the latter title instead of the former gives one a clue to the 
character of the book and to its weak points. The first title belongs to 
economics, the second to ethics. Of the work itself about two-thirds 
are devoted to economic discussion, while the remainder is practical 
ethics. Dr. Cunningham's purpose in looking at the subject from these 
two sides is to raise the question " whether a full recognition of the 
human element in economics may not be the best means of attaining 
to clear definitions of economic terms, and to the distinct statement and 
thorough discussion of fundamental economic problems?" That he 
should have regarded the second title as preferable to the first, indicates 
in part that he is more interested in the ethical than in the economic 
side of the question, and in part that his definition of capital is too nar- 
row. 

His definition of capital is embodied in the following statements : 

A man's capital, as we talk about it in the present day, is understood to be 
a fund of wealth from which he expects to get an income. 

A man's whole capital will very rarely actually be in the form of money, 
but it is always potential money. 
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Hence capital, as we habitually think of it, is a fund of wealth, realizable 
in money, and from which the owner expects to derive a money income. 

From all this it follows that capital as we speak of it to-day, can only 
exist where money is generally known and used ; . . . [consequently com- 
munities] may be very industrious, and practise all sorts of useful arts, but 
they have not reached the social conditions which are implied in the very 
nature of capital ... if the exchange of wealth is not regularly practised. 

. . . the use of a medium of exchange without which the formation of 
capital cannot take place at all. 

This collection of sentences brings out the weak point in Dr. Cun- 
ningham's analysis of capital. He runs very near identifying money 
with capital and fails to distinguish between the mere existence of 
capital in a society and its predominance in the economic life. Cap- 
ital can exist without money, but " capitalistic " production cannot. 
The formation of capital may precede exchange, but investment of 
capital will not. Dr. Cunningham is really discussing the conditions of 
the investment of capital rather than the conditions of its formation. 
This is somewhat surprising, since on page 27 he says with truth that 
"the functions of capital are less likely to be clearly seen when we 
confine our attention to special and later development." 

It has become rather common to classify acquired skill as capital. 
Dr. Cunningham draws, it seems to me, a thoroughly sound distinction 
between the two. The utility may be very similar in some cases, and 
they may result from a similar process of " investment " or expenditure 
with an eye to a future return of higher value, yet one is an inseparable 
part of the man, while the other is his property, to be kept or parted with 
at pleasure. A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches and 
may be harder to get, but nothing is gained in such cases in economic 
analysis by classing things so essentially different under one head. 

The author's suggestion to substitute "national resources" for the 
term " national capital " is a good one in any case, but is especially to 
be commended as an alternative to one of his definitions of " national 
capital," which makes it include all the " conditions of production " — 
soil, climate, population and capital proper ! 

In discussing land the use of popular language seems to confuse the 
analysis. When "wealth has been sunk in land, it has ceased to be 
that kind of wealth which is ordinarily called capital." This narrows or 
in part dispenses with the category of " fixed capital." It seems to me 
that Dr. Cunningham is constantly led astray by trying to conduct a 
scientific discussion in popular terms when the popular terms often 
represent erroneous conceptions. On page 151, however, we stumble 
upon a use of the word " productive " which one might hope would be 
obsolete by this time. It is there stated that " expenditure on educa- 
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tion and art and the cultivation of taste and the improvement of human 
faculty is unproductive ; ... all the expenditure that is made in investi- 
gation and on moral or religious culture is unproductive." He should 
have at least added : " in the first instance." 

For the purposes of elementary instruction it is far better to classify 
labor as productive and destructive, and productive labor as productive 
directly and indirectly, or better still, with Professor Marshall, as produc- 
tive of the means of production and productive of the means of lasting 
enjoyment. It is rather staggering at this day to be told that the scientific 
investigation which directly led to that mastery of natural forces which 
has made the present century so far outstrip preceding ages in the 
production of wealth, is all unproductive. 

Though this review has dealt almost exclusively with points that are 
open to criticism, the body of the work contains much that is an addition 
to our readily available literature on capital. The discussion of the rela- 
tion of capital to wages and the wages-fund theory (pages 130-132) 
seems to me very judicious. The latter third of the volume, which dis- 
cusses the morals of the use of capital, is comprehensive in its range and 
sound and sensible in its teachings. Probably this will prove the most 
directly helpful and suggestive part of the work to the majority of the 

Edward G. Bourne. 

A History of Epidemics in Britain, from a.d. 664 to the 
Extinction of Plague. By Charles Creighton, M.A., M.D. Cam- 
bridge, at the University Press, 1891. — 706 pp. 

This is a book which might perhaps escape the notice of the students 
of social and economic history, but which certainly ought to receive 
their attention. It is the first systematic history of epidemics in any 
language ; in English it has no predecessor known to the general reader 
but the treatise of Hecker, which every one who has had occasion to 
consult it must have felt to be most unsubstantial. Dr. Creighton's is 
a work of wide learning judiciously and modestly employed ; and it 
will probably long remain the standard authority on the subject. To 
the economic historian it has the peculiar value of being in large meas- 
ure a view of the seamy side of his own subject, looked at from another 
point of view than that to which he is accustomed, and brought into 
connection with another set of facts. And Dr. Creighton's acquaintance 
with the general European literature of his subject is so complete and 
so skilfully utilized that the book is a contribution to the social history 
not of England only, but of Europe as a whole. 

It would be impossible in the compass of a brief review to give an 
adequate account of the contents of a volume which is crammed with 



